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WHETHER YOUR CONVENTION trip is planned for 
work or play, you'll “‘catch’”’ what you’re fish- 
ing for at your state banker’s convention .. . 
new ideas, old friends, stimulating speakers or 
just a chance to get away from it all. Whatever 
you're angling for, support your state’s con- 
vention by attending. 


MARQUETTE’S DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND 
BANKERS is always happy and ready to assist 
you in any way possible . . . with convention 
plans or any of your correspondent banking 
needs. Be sure to “‘drop us a line’ when we can 
be of assistance or stop in and see us when 
you’re in town. 
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HARDING vs. GIDNEY 


(Editor’s Note: In our May issue there 
was printed in this section a letter from 
Harry J. Harding in which he questioned 
the legality of individuals fronting for a 
holding company in securing a national 
bank charter. There follows the answer 
of Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. 
Gidney to Mr. Harding’s query and Mr. 
Harding’s reply to Mr. Gidney.) 


Mr. Harry J. Harding 

Honorary President 

Independent Bankers Association 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, Inc. 
Post Office Box 157 

Pleasanton, California 


Dear Mr. Harding: 

Referring to your letter of March 19, 
1958, you are advised that every national 
bank is organized by at least five natural 
persons. It is not a legal requirement that 
the organizers own any specified amount 
of the newly organized bank’s stock un- 
less they are to serve as directors. It is a 
legal requirement that a director of a na- 
tional bank own $1,000 par value of the 
bank’s stock. There is nothing that makes 
it illegal or improper for corporations to 
own stock in national banks. Evidence of 
a corporation’s right to own stock in na- 
tional banks may be found in the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

RAY M. GIDNEY 


Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Ray M. Gidney, 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gidney: 

Thanks for your letter of April 2 in 
answer to my letter of March 19. 

I do not like to assume anything in a 
matter as important as the question I 
raised. Perhaps I have not made myself 
clear. | was not concerned as to who may 
or may not own stock in a national bank. 
| am aware that corporations, labor unions, 
foreigners, and even gangsters can acquire 
stock in a national bank. Also I realize 
there are certain qualifications aside from 
stock ownership that apply to directors 
but are not applicable to organizers of a 
bank. 

My question was, can five or more na- 
tural persons act as agents for a corpora- 
tion in organizing a national bank when 
the law forbids the corporation itself from 
organizing a national bank; when it is 
the intention immediately to turn the 
charter granted by you to those five or more 
natural persons over to such corporation? 

Only natural persons can organize a 
bank, as Frederick W. Lehmann, solicitor 
general of the United States, stated in his 
famous opinion of November 6, 1911. Or- 
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ganizing a bank is the privilege of en- 
gaging in the banking business, as the first 
comptroller of the currency declared. Con- 
gress for a reason inserted in the law a 
provision that “natural persons” only can 
organize a national bank. 

I cannot believe what your letter seems 
to indicate—that although Congress itself 
declared only natural persons can organize 
a national bank, your office has interpreted 
this to mean that Congress intended only 
five or more natural persons need sign 
the application for a charter and to do 
the other things necessary to organize a 
bank, while others, prohibited by law from 
doing so directly, can be the real organizers 
of a national bank. 

In testifying on various bills to regulate 
bank holding companies, I referred to a 
number of judicial decisions that clearly 
declared a corporation could not do by 
indirection that which it was prohibited 
by law from doing directly.* 

Would not these apply, or have there 
been other court decisions applicable to 
the question I raise? If so, I would ap- 
preciate reference to these. 

I hope I can have a clear and definite 
answer to my question promptly. At this 
time, when the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is considering the pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act, it is 


Cover Photo~ 








This bucolic scene shows some 
of the 165 dairy cattle maintain- 
ed on the Ralston Purina re- 
search farm at Gray Summit, 
Missouri, 43 miles southwest of 
St. Louis. Some 15,000 visitors 
inspect the farm each year. Late 
in April, the editor of The IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKER joined a 
group of bankers touring the 
778-acre farm along with Purina 
dealers. One of the points em- 
phasized during the tour was that 
high producing dairy cows “pay 
off those notes at the bank.” 





most important. If these is any ambiguity 
as to the intent of Congress, this should 
be clarified. 

Harry J. Harding 


Honorary President 

Independent Bankers Association 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
Pleasanton, California 


* Justice Campbell of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon said “It is a well known maxim 
of the law that one cannot do indirectly 
what the law prohibits being done direct- 
ly.” (Friedenthal vs. Thompson, 146 Ore. 
640, 31 P2d, 643. 645). 

Justice Griffen of the California Supreme 
Court of Appeals also said “It is a rule 
of law that a party is forbidden to do indi- 
rectly what it can not do directly.” (Shen- 
son vs. Fresno Meat Packing Co., 96, CA2d, 
216 P2d 156, 160). 

The Honorable Price Daniel while At- 
torney General for the State of Texas also 
declared “The corporation cannot do in- 
directly what it is prohibited by law from 
doing directly.” (Opinion rendered Tex 
Banking Department). : 

Chief Justice Marshall has declared 
“The spirit as well as the letter of a 
statute must be respected.” (Durousseau 
vs. United States, 307. 314, 6 Cranch 307, 
3L Ed. 232). 


Committee (/ 
Tells Role of 


‘Interlocks 


One hundred and 35 of the nation’s 
largest financial institutions have a 
direct voice in the affairs of more 
than 1,000 of the biggest business 
firms in the United States, according 
to a report issued recently by the 
House of Representatives Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

The committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, Democrat 
of Texas, said the policymaking re- 
lationship is achieved by interlocking 
directors or officers—that is, having 
directors or officers common to a 
number of firms. 

The report said, “With only one 
exception, all of the 135 top financial 
companies were found to share one 
or more officers or directors with 
other large firms in the financial, 
commercial and utility fields. 

The 135 financial institutions cited 
have assets of more than $168 billion. 

Included in the 135 firms listed by 
the committee were the 35 largest com- 
mercial banks in the nation, 20 larg- 
est mutual savings banks, 20 largest 
life insurance companies, 20 largest 
fire and casualty insurance compa- 
nies, 20 largest investment banking 
firms and 20 largest investment trusts. 
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Fight over Amendment for Unit 
Banking Stirs MBA Session 


Aroused independent bankers in Mis- 
souri scored a near miss at the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association convention 
in St. Louis in their efforts to amend 
the MBA constitution. 

By a margin of only five votes the 
independents lost a floor fight for 
this proposed amendment: “It is an 
objective of this association to main- 
tain and preserve the independent 
unit banking system of Missouri.” 

After an hour’s debate at the final 
business session of the convention on 
May 13, 185 bankers voted for the 
amendment while 47 voted against it. 
A total of 190 votes for the amend- 
ment—only five more than were ac- 
tually recorded for it—would have 
insured its passage. Goal of the inde- 
pendents was a favorable vote by 
two-thirds of the 285 banks registered 
at the convention, or 190 votes. 


Newspaper Attack 


Missouri is one of 11 states in the 
nation which prohibits branch bank- 
ing. This ban has been under attack 
during the past few months by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, a chain news- 
paper owned by Samuel I. Newhouse. 
The attacks on independent banking 
by the newspaper produced a request 
from independents to the MBA’s 
Council of Administration that the 
state association adopt a resolution 
opposing any form of branch bank- 
ing in Missouri. 

When the resolution was discussed 
by the MBA’s Council of Administra- 
tion, a decision was reached that the 
state association should remain “neu- 
tral” in the branch vs. unit bank is- 
sue. This declaration of the Council 
of Administration stirred the inde- 
pendents to action. 

The independents entered the con- 
vention fight for the constitutional 
amendment endorsing unit banking 
with the backing of a poll showing 
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CONVENTION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The 25th annual convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association will 
be held at the Sheraton Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia on April 27-28-29, 1959, it 
was announced by IBA President R. 
E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Philadelphia Sheraton is a new hotel 
of 900 rooms, 500 of which will be 
reserved for the convention. 





Missouri bankers overwhelmingly 
opposed to any form of branch bank- 
ing in Missouri. In the poll, 510 
bankers opposed branch banking, 
while 26 favored it. 


Sentiments Plain 


Though the independents failed in 
their effort for adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment favoring unit 
banking, the result left no doubt as 
to the sentiments of a large majority 
of Missouri bankers on the unit vs. 
branch question. The vote of 185 to 
47 is an overwhelming endorsement 
for independent, unit banking in the 
state. 

The Missouri independents dem- 
onstrated their solidarity not only by 
their votes in the business session but 
also by their large attendance at a 
breakfast of independents on May 12, 
opening day of the convention. 

About 200 bankers attended the 
breakfast meeting in the Crystal 
Room of the Sheraton-Jefferson Ho- 
tel. They heard top speakers for inde- 
pendent banking warn that branch 
and independent banking cannot ex- 
ist side by side on equal terms and 
that introduction of branching inevi- 
tably results in reduction in the ranks 
of independents. 


On hand for the breakfast were R. 
E. Gormley, national president of the 
Independent Bankers Association and 
vice president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company in Atlanta; 
Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
secretary of the IBA, and Harry 
Harding of Pleasanton, California, 
president of the First National Bank 
there and honorary president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 


Presiding at the breakfast session 
was William L. Gregory, Missouri 
director of the IBA and president of 
the Easton-Taylor Trust Company in 
St. Louis. 


Mr. DuBois told the group, 
“You've heard a good deal about the 
great American heritage. An impor- 
tant part of it is our diffused system 
of banking—locally owned, locally 
controlled, of, by and for the com- 
munity. 

“We've got to preserve the inde- 
pendent system of banking. This is 
much more than a banking issue. It’s 
a peoples’ issue because it is in the 
public interest to continue the dif- 
fused system of banking as part of 
our democratic process.” 


‘Powerful Forces’ 


Mr. Gormley, widely known for 
many years in his area as a leader in 
the fight for independent banking, 
commented that “The forces of mul- 
tiple banking are just as powerful on 
a nationwide basis as they are in the 
states,” 

He said that the IBA success in 
protecting independent banking on 
the national level depends to a great 
deal on effective action in the various 
states. Declared Mr. Gormley, “We 
want to make you conscious of the 
persistent and insidiousness of the 
forces of multiple banking.” 

Though conceding that “it’s hard 
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THESE PHOTOS SHOW the speakers’ table at the independents’ breakfast dur- 


ing the Missouri Bankers Association convention in the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, May 12. In top photo, from left, are Bradford Brett, president, First 
National Bank, Mexico, Missouri; Harry J. Harding, Pleasanton, California, 
honorary president of the Independent Bankers Association of the 12th Federal 
Reserve District, Mrs. Harding, and R. E. Gormley, Atlanta, Georgia, president 
of the Independent Bankers Association of America. Below, from left: W. L 
Gregory, St. Louis, IBA director for Missouri; Mrs. Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, 


Minnesota, and Ben DuBois, IBA secretary. 





to resist the appeal of the big bank- 
ers” Mr. Gormley said that independ- 
ents must be forever on guard and 
militant for their cause. 

Mr. Harding told the group that 
the independent vs. branch issue in 
Missouri has more than a statewide 
significance. He said, “The question 
is what kind of an economy do we 
want in the state of Missouri and the 
nation. Do we want free enterprise 
as we know it or are we in favor of 
concentrating power into fewer and 
fewer hands? 

“Branch banking is nothing more 
than centralized control of money and 
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credit. Our own survival is of sec- 
ondary importance, the public inter- 
est is most important. 

“I contend that opening the door 
to branch banking is in substance a 
tacit approval of banking control by 
a few and this is against the public 
interest.” 

Mr. Harding urged the bankers to 
enlist the aid of their borrowers, or- 
ganizations of other independent 
business firms and of each individ- 
ual’s representatives and senators. 

Bradford Brett, president of the 
First National Bank of Mexico, Mis- 
souri, was the final speaker on the 





breakfast program. He said that he 
doubted that the Missouri banking 
system needed any justification or 
defense. “If there is any better sys- 
tem anywhere Id like to know where 
it is,” Mr. Brett asserted. He added: 

“The majority opinion of Missouri 
bankers against branch banking and 
for independent, unit banking should 
be reflected in the official policy of 
the Missouri Bankers Association,” 


Mr. Brett declared. 


Name Mullins 


To Committee’ 


On Bank Ads 


R. L. Mullins, president of the 
Wolfe City (Texas) National Bank 
and immediate past president of the 
Independent Bankers Association, 
has been named to the committee of 
bankers who will organize a national 
advertising program for banking. 

Appointment of Mr. Mullins was 
announced by Morris R. Brownell 
Jr., committee chairman and vice 
president of the Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank. 

The committee was formed as a 
result of the decision of the American 
Bankers Association not to have a 
national advertising program as an 
official ABA activity. 

Other committee members include 
William M. Lockwood, president, Ho- 
ward National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vermont; William 
H. Moore, chairman of the board, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Seward D. Schooler, president, Cos- 
hocton National Bank, Coshocton, 
Ohio; Paul Wright, president, Dur- 
ham Bank & Trust Company, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

George Goodwin, vice president, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Gaylord A. Freeman Jr., vice 
president, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; J. W. Bellamy Jr., 
president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; R. D. 
Banks, president, The First National 
Bank, Superior, Wisconsin; L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kansas, and Lloyd L. 
Austin, president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, California. 
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It’s Both Early to Bed and Early to Rise 
On Tour of Purina Farm, Main Office 


The message on the Ralston Purina 
Company letterhead, handed us as 
we checked into the hotel on a Sun- 
day evening late in April following a 
two-day, 700 mile drive, opened with, 
“Welcome to St. Louis! We are look- 
ing forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to having you with us for the 
next two days.” 

This established an air of friendly 
cordiality that enabled us to bear up 
bravely as we read the second para- 
graph. It began, reassuringly, “Ev- 
erything has been arranged for your 
convenience. Wonderful, we 
thought. Then we read on to the sen- 
tence with the whammy: “The hotel 
operator will call you at 6:00 Mon- 
day morning. After you have eaten 
breakfast, drive direct to our re- 
search farm...” 

The same message was handed to 
some 500 bankers and Purina deal- 
ers, mostly from the Midwest, who 
were arriving in St. Louis on that 
same Sunday for another of the 
famed banker-dealer tours arranged 
by the Ralston Purina Company. 


No ‘Banker’s Hours’ 


Not only was the tour educational, 
but the schedule shattered once again 
the old myth about “banker’s hours.” 
At this point perhaps it should be 
mentioned there was a slight relent- 
ing on Tuesday morning when the 
operator didn’t snatch the visitors 
from the arms of slumber until a 
relatively late 6:15 a.m. 

The schedule, intensive because 
there was so much to cover in such 
a short time, provoked a lot of good- 
natured kidding during the tour. In 
opening the meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing, Jim Ralston of St. Louis, the 
company’s Grain Belt sales manager, 
looked around the room and com- 
mented, “Considering the fact bank- 
ers ordinarily work from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m., you folks are doing awfully 
well.” 

The editor drove from Sauk Cen- 
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by Howard. Boll 


Editor, The INDEPENDENT BANKER 


tre, Minnesota, and joined in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Bernard Schrantz, a 
Ralston salesman who headquarters 
at Sauk Centre; Henry A. Behnen, 
cashier of the State Bank of Green- 
wald, Minnesota, and Joseph Korte 
of St. Cloud, Minnesota, who since 
has become a Purina dealer in Lux- 
emburg, Minnesota. The transporta- 
tion arrangement of our foursome 
was typical of that worked out by 
company personnel and bankers from 
the Grain Belt states—Indiana, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and parts of Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and South Dakota. 


Large, Yet Small 


Ralston Purina, world’s largest pro- 
ducer of balanced rations for live- 
stock and poultry, racked up gross 
sales of $438,261,998 last year. But 
there is constant emphasis within the 
organization that this is a company 
that has “grown big by remaining 
small.” 

The banker-dealer tour was one 


AT THE DAIRY cattle unit of the Ralston Purina research farm, John C. 


evidence of that concept. Another is 
the advertisements Ralston runs in 
banking publications. The constant 
theme depicts the co-operation be- 
tween bankers and Ralston dealers 
for mutual advantage and communi- 
ty betterment. 

Jim Ralston expressed the com- 
pany philosophy this way in welcom- 
ing the bankers and dealers at the 
opening session of the tour: 

“We feel definitely that with the 
kind of program we have for the 
farmer we must have partners—deal- 
er-partners—out there to help us get 
the job done. 

“We need well equipped, well fi- 
nanced, service minded dealers to get 
the meat, food and egg production 
job done. 

“That good dealer-partner must 
have another partner. He has to have 
the backing of a good banker who 
understands what the dealer and 
manufacturer are trying to do.” 

Dealer - manufacturer objectives 


were demonstrated graphically to the 





Thompson, in charge of livestock research, explains to touring bankers and 
Purina dealers that the two basic goals with a milking herd are longer cow life 


and higher production per cow. 
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MODEL PLANT for bulk handling of feed is explained by E. B. Siler (left), 
Ralston Purina treasurer, to Henry A. Behnen, cashier of the State Bank of 
Greenwald, and R. H. Thompson, assistant cashier of the Miner County Bank, 


Howard, South Dakota. 


visiting bankers on the Purina 778- 
acre research farm at Gray Summit, 
Missouri, and at the company offices 
in downtown St. Louis. Gray Summit 
is 43 miles southwest of St. Louis. 
The visiting group spent all of 
Monday on the farm, arriving about 
8:45 a n, and departing at 9 p.m. 
Mostly. during the intervening 12 
hours, he bankers were fed a con- 
centrated diet of facts about animal 
nutrition. But there were breaks in 


the day, too, the most memorable be- 
ing the farm style, all-you-can-eat 
lunch and dinner, and the cider 
sampling session just before the final 
briefing session. 

The after-dinner climax to the 
day—a variety show skilfully staged 
by company personnel—was a fresh 
and enjoyable event. 

On arrival at the farm, the visitors 
were divided into groups for the 
tour. Stickers with the number of 





SOUVENIR CANES given to all the farm visitors are put to good use by a group 
outside a poultry and hatchery unit. Supporting left leg on his cane is T. W. 
English, president of The Hamilton County Bank, McLeansboro, Illinois. 
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each group were applied to the rear 
windows of cars and every individ- 
ual received a tag bearing a group 
number, too. And, of course, there 
were stick-on lapel badges on which 
the visitor wrote his name between 
blocs of the familiar Purina checker- 
board pattern. 


No ‘Bunching’ 


A tribute to the organization and 
planning that went into the tour was 
the fact that the numerous groups 
did not “bunch up” during the day 
as they visited the various facilities 
on the farm. All told, the farm has 
from 12,000 to 15,000 visitors a year, 
so the scheduling of the banker group 
was part of a well established rou- 
tine. 

All day long, at every stop on the 
tour, various spokesmen hammered 
home the key points of the company’s 
program for greater return from 
livestock and poultry. The program 
is based on breeding, management, 
sanitation and feeding. Neglect of 
any one of the key factors, it was em- 
phasized, can result in lower produc- 
tion and, therefore, less profit. 


‘Ask The Animals’ 


The research farm is where Purina 
Chows are tested for results after un- 
dergoing thorough laboratory tests. 
As one company representative put 
it, “The farm is the place where we 
ask the animals about our products.” 
A new feed is not approved for mar- 
keting in the familiar checkerboard 
bag until critical testing shows it will 
produce better results than a feed al- 
ready being marketed hy Purina. 

Management and sanitation ex- 
periments also are carried out at the 
farm to learn what must go with good 
feeding for best results. 

The farm’s animal population in- 
cludes dairy and beef cattle, lambs, 
hogs, chicks, broilers, pullets, hens, 
turkeys, ducks, rabbits, dogs, mink, 
pigeons, pheasants and even fish. 
About 100 men are employed, with 
each unit being headed by a man 
trained in agriculture research. 


Integration Talk 


Integration in agriculture was dis- 
cussed at the opening session Tues- 
day morning by D. C. Purcell, man- 
ager of special sales services for the 
company. He started with these def- 
initions: 

@ Voluntary co-operation: Owner- 
ership and management of separate 
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no place for your 


Out-on-a-limb is no place for any prudent 
banker. But many of them tell us they 
wound up there because they entrusted 
their new quarters projects to unspecial- 
ized designers and builders. Able though 
they may be, too often these designers 
and builders lack the practical knowledge 
of banking that it takes to plan and 
build a profit-making bank. 

As a result, your project may cost more 
—and produce far less—than it should. 


Bank Building 


new quarters committee 


Yet it costs no more to do it right. 
Your new quarters deserve the skilled serv- 
ices of Bank Building Corporation’s team 
of experienced specialists, who have de- 
signed over 3,300 financial projects. Then 
you can be sure that your project will be 
planned to produce maximum results—in 
attracting new business, in holding current 
customers, and in peak operating effi- 
ciency. Don’t go out on a limb—investi- 
gate before you invest! 


eovle 


ie : t: 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « ATLANTA e« AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 
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Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this new brochure 
that documents actual dollar 
savings realized through plan- 
ning. No obligation, of course. 
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REFRESHING PAUSE in late afternoon featured cider 
R. H. Pederson, cashier of the Farmers & Merchants 


segments of an industry by separate 
financial interests. 

@ Vertical integration: Ownership 
of most or all of the segments of an 
industry by a single financial interest. 

For purposes of illustration, Mr. 
Purcell cited a poultry operation— 
breeder, hatchery, feed manufactur- 
er, feed dealer, grower, processor, 
marketer. 

He declared, “The Ralston Purina 
Company believes and hopes that vol- 
untary co-operation will succeed, but 
we're not fighting vertical integration 
because that would be a complete 
waste of energy.” 

Mr. Purcell pointed out that con- 
tract farming can be a part of either 
the voluntary co-operation or verti- 
cal integration system. The farmer, 
he noted, gives up the right to make 
management decisions when he em- 
barks on contract farming. 


Contract Farming Quality 


Under contract farming, the end 
product—milk, meat or eggs—will 
average out to be higher quality than 
the same amount produced by indi- 
viduals working under a voluntary 
co-operation plan, Mr. Purcell de- 
clared. The reason this is true, he 
said, is that “supervision of the grow- 
ing operation under contract farming 
is not voluntary, it’s compulsory.” 

He asserted that the individual 
feeder and the contract feeder can 
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ured from gallon jugs. 
tate Bank of Appleton, 
Minnesota, gets a fill from Jim Lesar, Purina salesman from Hampton, Iowa. 


exist peacefully and competitively. 
He had this advice for the bankers: 

“Talk to the farmer about tighten- 
ing up the nuts and bolts of his man- 
agement machine. Let’s join together 
in a great crusade to convince the 
farmer that cussing out contract 
farming is a waste of breath.” A 
good operator running an independ- 
ent farm can outproduce the con- 
tract farmer, he declared. 

Luncheon Tuesday noon was the 
final event on the tour program. 
Philip H. Willkie, president of the 
Rushville (Indiana) National Bank 
and son of the late Wendell Willkie, 
was the main speaker. He told of his 
co-operation with Purina dealers and 
introduced a number of banker-dealer 
“teams.” 

And so the time had come for ev- 
eryone to head for his home baili- 
wick. The group was a weary one, 
but the weariness was eased by a 
real sense of accomplishment. As one 
downstate Illinois banker expressed it, 
“T haven’t done so much walking and 
working for many years, but I’ve 
learned a lot and the trip certainly 
was worthwhile.” 


% 
About the only full-blooded natives 


around some summer resorts are the 
mosquitoes. 





Independent 
Bank Opens 
In Portland 


Security Bank of Oregon, the first 
new independent bank in downtown 
Portland, Oregon, in 34 years, has 
opened its doors. 

The opening was accompanied by 
several unusual events. Mayor Terry 
D. Schrunk cut a gold-plated cable 
with a hack saw in jig time to sig- 
nalize the opening event. Pretty 
models were on hand, not only to 
distribute corsages to women visitors, 
but everyone got money. 

As a promotion stunt, the bank 
distributed cards with three shiny 
pennies, which entitled the recipient 
to an extra $1 credit on accounts 
started. George F. Brice, Jr., presi- 
dent, said that the first day more 
than 130 commercial and savings ac- 
counts were opened. 

Organizers of the bank were a 
group of Portland business and pro- 
fessional men. Capitalization is $1 
million. The bank is a member of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. All stock in the new bank 
is held by local and upstate people. 

Officers are George F. Brice Jr., 
president; Jesse J. Gard, executive 
vice president; Carl C. Donaugh, vice 
president; Maldwyn C. Evans, vice 
president; Edward B. Twining, sec- 
retary and general counsel; J. C. 
Carlson, assistant vice president; and 
L. R. Brokenshire, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Brice is former president of 
Oregon Mutual Savings Bank, having 
been with Oregon Mutual since 1937. 
He is also president of Brice Mort- 
gage Company, Brice Realty Com- 
pany and Title Insurance Company 
and is a director of the Insurance 
Company of Oregon. 

Mr. Gard has been a banker since 
1920, when he joined the First Na- 
tional Bank at Madras. For two years 
he was assistant national bank exam- 
iner for the 12th Federal Reserve 
District and later was comptroller, 
cashier and vice president of the U. 
S. National Bank, Portland. He grad- 
uated from the first class of the Grad- 
uate School of Banking of Rutgers 
University in 1937. He is currently 
director of the Multnomah Bank. 
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BANKER URGES: 





Let's Equalize ‘Ground Rules’ 
For Savings Institutions ye 


By Ralph L. Zaun 


Vice President and Cashier, Grafton State Bank, Grafton, Wisconsin 


(Editor’s Note: This timely article 
on savings and loan competition and 
what banks can do about it first ap- 
peared in Mid-Western Banker.) 


Certainly among bankers there 
should be no quarrel with the belief 
that the modern commercial bank is 
the unquestionable keystone of the 
financial structure of the state and 
nation. It is indispensable in today’s 
community life. 

Unlike credit and thrift institutions 
which provide specialized services in 
a restricted field only, the commer- 
cial bank serves the complete finan- 
cial needs of every segment of the 
community. In contrast to these spe- 
cial organizations, our complex econ- 
omy could not continue without the 
full financial services rendered by a 
healthy commercial banking system. 

Very few would question the basic 
tenet that savings deposits are abso- 
lutely essential in the operation of 
our banks as we know them today. 
Our deposits are our raw material! 
Without adequate raw material with 
which to perform the economic func- 
tions expected of us, we must fail in 
fulfilling our responsibilities to our 
communities as complete financial in- 
stitutions. 


Favored Treatment 


Our state and national govern- 
ments have permitted establishment 
of specialized thrift institutions with 
the intent that they should operate 
primarily in the home mortgage lend- 
ing field. To practically insure their 
success, the laws under which they 
were permitted to be established were 
made extremely liberal, if not almost 
paternal. 

In contrast to units of the bank- 
ing system, which must operate un- 
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der corporate charters, the savings 
and loan associations were estab- 
lished as mutuals, or co-operatives, 
with attendant tax-free status. We 
know today that the state and fed- 
eral corporate income tax imposes 
such a penalty upon the ability to 
compete that it has become most dif- 
ficult, rate-wise, for our banks to do 
so in the savings field. 

As bankers we can only hope that 


our federal and state legislators will 
not stand idly by to see the destruc- 
tion of the banking system as a ve- 
hicle for the thrift deposits of the 
small saver. 

As bankers, we must learn to deal 
with the troublesome problem grow- 
ing out of the competitive relation- 
ships between banking and mutual 
thrift institutions. The phenomenal 
growth of the savings and loan as- 
sociations is certain to effect very 
revolutionary changes in banking, 
and in the credit structure which sup- 
ports our whole economy. 


More Savings to S&l’s 


The problem of the increasing flow 
of funds out of the banking system 
and into the mutual organizations is 
certainly a very critical one. | assume 
that every banker is aware of the 
startling, comparative savings growth 
as between our banks and savings 
and loan associations. In Wisconsin, 
this pattern in recent years has been 
better than 4 to 1 in favor of the 
associations. 

The reasons for this dramatic com- 
parison in the growth pattern which 
is so unfavorably affecting the banks, 
are primarily these: 

@ The mutual thrift associations 
have been largely or completely ex- 
empt from the payment of income 
taxes. 

@ The associations are not re- 
quired to maintain the large cash 
reserves set up by law for commercial 
banks, and from which the banks re- 
ceive no income whatsoever. 

@ The ready availability of real 
estate mortgage investments, plus 
substantial exemption from taxation, 
plus freedom from maintaining large 
cash reserves, enables the mutual as- 
sociations to pay a relatively higher 
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dividend to their shareholders than 
the return afforded bank depositors. 


Effective Techniques 


@ The associations generally use 
keenly effective, high pressure pro- 
motional techniques—some of which 
are of doubtful propriety. Examples: 
offering of expensive premiums for 
new accounts and use of brokers or 
solicitors, whose methods are certain- 
ly open to question in some cases. 

@ Another technique is the impli- 
cation by savings and loan associ- 
ations that their shares are guaran- 
teed by the federal government, that 
their shares will be repaid upon de- 
mand and are deposits and that they 
are banks. 

These tremendously important 
competitive advantages have enabled 
the mutual associations to outstrip 
the commercial banks to an alarming 
extent. 

None of the mutual thrift organi- 
zations is required to maintain the 
reserves for the protection of their 
shareholders which are required of 
the banks for the protection of their 
depositors. Nevertheless, they adver- 
tise widely that their investment 
shares will be repaid “on request” 
and do what amounts, in fact, to a 
virtual demand deposit type of busi- 
ness. 

The more aggressive of these en- 
terprises have long since given up the 
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“I think she married the old boy for his dough.” 


pretense of being local, mutual thrift 
societies, and have purchased or built 
large office buildings, solicited the 
purchase of shares under the terms 
“savings accounts” and promised 
“withdrawals” upon demand. 

Some of the devices used by these 
organizations to compete for the sav- 
er’s dollar would be universally con- 
demned if used by banks. Moreover, 
these techniques are inconsistent with 
the objectives to which mutual insti- 
tutions have been authorized by law. 

Deceptive and misleading adver- 
tising devices have been used to lure 
deposits out of commercial banks and 
into the mutual associations as equity 
shares. Painfully, the result has been 
that the percentage of increase in 
savings has steadily declined in 
banks—steadily risen in the savings 
and loan associations. 


‘Public Misled’ 


A recent survey has shown that the 
public has been misled and nearly 
half of the persons questioned did 
not realize that there is a difference 
between banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

Because of the inability of some 
savers to distinguish between banks 
and other types of financial institu- 
tions, a possible painful result could 
be that banks might experience the 
same pressures as savings and loan 
associations in the event of an econ- 
omic recession. 


In 1956 alone, the savings and loan 
associations received 56 per cent of 
the total net savings received by all 
savings institutions in the U. S. Banks 
received only 24 per cent of the total. 

In Chicago recently, the United 
States Savings and Loan League re- 
ported that the total net share ac- 
counts outstanding of all associations 
in the country would shortly total 
$50 billion. Think of it—a $50 bil- 
lion financial industry—on a virtu- 
ally tax-free basis as co-operatives or 
mutuals. 

They have outstripped the total 
savings deposits in the entire com- 
mercial banking system of about 15,- 
000 units; and this banking industry 
of ours enriched the federal treasury 
in 1957 by approximately $1 billion 
in income taxes. 

The explosive growth of the mu- 
tual associations, and the probability 
of continued mushrooming growth in 
the future poses vital questions of 
concern to all people, including bank- 
ers. These questions should be asked: 


Poses Questions 


Question 1. What will be the effect 
of draining still further deposits out 
of the commercial banks? 

Outside of large metropolitan 
banks, fully 50 per cent of total de- 
posits in banks are represented by 
savings accounts. In the past, savings 
deposits have been just as important 
to banks as their demand deposits. 

Without savings deposits, banks 
would not have adequate resources 
to finance the business of their com- 
munity. Every student of banking 
agrees that a commercial bank is ab- 
solutely essential to the economic 
welfare of the community. 

Just what will be the bank situ- 
ation in Wisconsin if the banks lose 
all, or even a more substantial part 
of their savings deposits? Will the 
business life, particularly of our up- 
state communities, be adversely af- 
fected? Will their growth and devel- 
opment be retarded? What will be the 
effect on the economic climate? What 
will be the effect on agriculture? 


Impact on Fed? 


Question 2. How will the contin- 
ued growth of mutual thrift organi- 
zations affect our Federal Reserve 
Banking System? 

The Federal Reserve is charged 
with two primary functions: 
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@ To maintain the sound banking 
and currency structure of the United 
States. 

@ To promote economic stability 
and growth by influencing the avail- 
ability of credit. 

How can the Federal Reserve per- 
form its all-important function, if 
major resources are beyond the reach 
of its control powers? Recently when 
the Federal Reserve was attempting 


_to place restraint on the availability 


of credit, the Home Loan Bank Board 
made $1 billion available to the sav- 
ings and loan associations. Certainly, 
economic stability is not fostered 
when two powerful government agen- 
cies promote conflicting monetary 
policies. 

So long as the savings and loan as- 
sociations were small and relatively 
unimportant sources of credit, no ser- 
ious situation existed with regard to 
sizable extensions of credit. With 
their great expansion in the postwar 
years, it has become possible that they 
will be able with the assistance of 
their supervisory agency, to com- 
pletely nullify every effort of the 
Federal Reserve to regulate the avail- 
ability of mortgage credit. Unless 
something is done to level off com- 
petitive advantages, this becomes an 
increasingly serious prospect. 


How Far? 


Question 3. How far can rate com- 
petition for bank deposits go before 
it becomes unhealthy? 

The late 1920s saw a period of un- 
bridled rate competition for bank de- 
posits. The Banking Act of 1933 
sought to correct this by prohibiting 
payment of interest on demand de- 
posits, and by authorizing the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to regulate interest on savings 
and time deposits. 

Regulation Q, which governs sav- 
ings interest rates, does not apply to 
savings and loan associations. Some 
banks are already at the rate ceiling 
permitted by regulation, and by stat- 
ute or regulation of the commissioner 
of banks for Wisconsin, but banks 
still are not completely competitive 
with rates currently offered as divi- 
dends by savings and loan associ- 
ations. 

Question 4. Are the savings and 
loan associations attracting funds on 
a rate basis that are not savings in 
any proper sense of the term? 

Payments of dividends from date 
of share investment purchase, togeth- 
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SPECIALIZED DESIGN techniques have embodied both beauty and building 
economy in the new home of the Commercial Savings Bank, Carroll, Iowa. De- 


signed by Bank Building and 
rary building utilizes solid bric 


pment Corporation of America, the contempo- 
construction in pleasant contrast to the large, 


glass-paneled vestibule. Drive-in facilities are located at left. 





er with the assurance that shares will 
be repurchased on demand, or “on 
request” are aptly designed to attract 
short-term funds. 

There is ample evidence that sub- 
stantial totals of such short-term in- 
vestment funds are being attracted to 
the mutual associations. We all have 
seen evidences in the savings and 
loan association’s advertising for 
commercial, industrial and _ institu- 
tional funds. 

They are not designed nor adapted 
to handle large volumes of temporary 
investment funds. Their own invest- 
ments are long-term and liquidity ra- 
tios are much too low. 

In boom times, requests for with- 
drawals or repurchase of shares can 
be met out of the inflow of new funds. 
However, if this inflow should shrink 
substantially and the outflow should 
continue or increase, they would 
shortly be hard-put for liquid re- 
sources out of which to pay. 


Necessarily, banks should aid in 
creating a better public understand- 
ing of the basic nature of banks and 
other savings institutions. A savings 
and loan association is not a bank— 
nor is it set up to do a banking busi- 
ness. Neither is it an agency of the 
government. Nor are its obligations 
guaranteed by the government. All of 
these misconceptions are widely held 
by the public at large and have been 
deliberately encouraged. 

I believe that many banks will have 
to admit that knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, they have allowed the S&L’s a 
real head start during the past decade 
in the competitive business of attract- 
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ing time money. In some cases they 
have absolutely refused to compete. I 
think that the past two years has seen 
a substantial change in the attitude of 
many bankers on this subject. 

Complacency cannot and should 
not be any part of a banker’s ap- 
proach to this problem. 


WBA Stand 


The Wisconsin Bankers Associ- 
ation has in the past year taken an 
aggressive stand as a trade associ- 
ation for the banking industry. While 
recognizing the place of the special- 
ized thrift organizations in our econ- 
omy, it has embarked upon an ex- 
tensive campaign of public education 
and information on the basic differ- 
ences between banks and savings and 
loan associations. 


It must be hoped that a collateral 
benefit of this program will be to hold 
time deposits in the banking system 
and to increase them. The individ- 
ual efforts of banks and bankers are 
needed to enhance the effectiveness 
of the program. 

The Wisconsin Bankers Associ- 
ation has further studied the legal as- 
pects and taken action to correct the 
unfair competitive position in which 
banks find themselves. Because of the 
laws of our states and nation which 
so heavily favor the mutual thrift or- 
ganizations, our industry must at- 
tempt to equalize the legal “ground 
rules” under which we are forced to 
compete. Every banker must strongly 
endorse the following: 

@ That the S&L’s should operate 
in the savings and thrift fields only. 


@ Maintain a liquidity ratio and 





cash reserve similar to those main- 
tained by commercial banks against 
savings deposits. 

@ Pay the same taxes as the rig- 
idly regulated banks with which they 
vigorously compete. 

Unless some measure of equality is 
effected in the areas above enumer- 
ated, the commercial banking system 
is virtually certain to encounter more 
serious difficulties and probably the 
principal sufferers will be the general 
public. 

In addition to an expanded pro- 
gram of public relations on the state 
and local level, we as local banks 
must forcefully make known our 
wishes in the arena of national leg- 
islation. 


Support Curtis Bill 


Specifically, we should energetical- 
ly support the so-called Curtis Bill, 
HR 8737, which would make effective 
the federal income tax imposed on 
savings and loan associations by the 
Revenue Act of 1951. This would 
substantially equalize the tax treat- 
ment as between banks and our prin- 
cipal competitors. In addition, it is 
estimated to produce $165 million in 
new tax revenue for the federal treas- 
ury. 

At a time when new increases in 
taxes seem imminent, it is painful 
to comprehend why those of us who 
already pay our fair share, must pay 
more, while a $50 billion financial in- 
dustry continues to virtually escape 
taxation. 

If bankers realize that they are en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival in the 
time deposit field, and wish to hold 
the true savings of the thrifty and 
frugal people of our country, for the 
benefit of the communities which we 
serve—then we have taken the major 
step toward our continuance in this 
business. 

Many courageous banks have 
found that a real attempt to attract 
and compete for savings has proven 
very worthwhile. If the human will to 
survive is strong, it must be strong 
also in the hearts of bankers—to pro- 
tect the great banking industry of our 
country. 


I’ve noticed that city people dream 
of a farm at five o’clock in the after- 
noon... never at five o'clock in the 
morning. 
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SCHOOL AT HARVARD 





Average Banker-Student at IBA Seminar Is 


ag: 


Age 49, Has Been in Banking 26 Years 


The average banker-student who will 
attend the first Independent Bankers 
Association Sem- 
inar for Senior 
Bank Officers at 
Harvard Univer- 
sity August 17 to 
29 is 49 years old 
and has been in 
banking for 26 
years. This was 
disclosed by Dr. 
Charles R. Wil- 
liams, director of the Institute for 
Financial Management, which will 
operate the school. 

Eighty-four bankers have been en- 
rolled. Of this total, 72 are from 
banks which belong to the IBA, while 
11 are with banks not affiliated with 
the IBA. This total does not include 
one commissioner of banks who will 
attend. 


DR. WILLIAMS 


Size of Banks 


Here is a breakdown of the size of 
banks represented: 

@ Twenty-two enrollees come from 
banks in the $1 to $5 million bracket. 

@ Twenty-two from $5 to $10 mil- 
lion banks. 

@ Nineteen from $10 to $15 mil- 
lion banks. 

@ Eleven from $15 to $30 million 
banks. 

@ Nine from $30 million and over 


banks. 
Planned Features 


Once again, the breakdown does 
not include the commissioner. 

Here are the positions held by 
those who will be the “charter” stu- 
dents: 

Forty-six are bank presidents; 29 
are executive vice presidents; five 
are cashiers; one is a trust officer 
and secretary; one is an assistant 
vice president; one is a director only 
and one is a commissioner of banks. 

Doctor Williams has sent a letter 
to each student in which he high- 
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RECREATION 
TIME, TOO 


Participants in the first IBA semi- 
nar at Harvard University August 17 
to 29 have been promised there will 
be plenty of hard work in store, but 
there will be time for recreation, too. 

Dr. Charles M. Williams, the semi- 
nar director, has informed the bank- 
er-students by letter that the weekend 
of August 23-24, from late Friday 
afternoon to Sunday evening, will be 
“entirely free in order to provide a 
welcome respite and to let you make 
the most of your visit to the Boston 
area and New England.” 





lighted some planned features of the 
seminar. 

Doctor Williams declared, “Our 
curriculum planning is moving for- 
ward with the main problem one of 
selecting from a number of appro- 
priate subjects those that will be 
especially helpful to the group. 

“We are now embarking on a num- 
ber of case problems designed ex- 
pressly for this seminar to supple- 
ment existing materials suitable for 
the program. 

“Frankly, we plan to get just as 
much into the program as we possibly 
can, so you should expect to work and 
think hard during the two weeks.” 

Doctor Williams, a native West 
Virginian and son of a country bank- 
er, is one of four faculty members 
who will lead case discussions during 
the seminar. 

In addition to Doctor Williams, a 
professor of business administration 
at the Harvard Business School, the 
faculty will include Professor Stephen 
H. Fuller of the Harvard Business 
School; Professor Leonard Marks Jr., 
of the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, and B. James 


Borreson, executive dean for student 
life at the University of Maryland. 


Varied Experience 


Doctor Williams received his B.A. 
degree from Washington and Lee 
University, and his master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He has served on the 
faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of Michi- 
gan, and since 1947 has been a mem- 
ber of the senior facylty of the Har- 
vard Business School. 

In recent years, Professor Williams 
has been in charge of the Manage- 
ment of Financial Institutions course 
at Harvard, a course dealing primar- 
ily with the management of commer- 
cial banks. 

He has worked in a consulting and 
teaching capacity in management « 
velopment programs of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York Trust Company, 
Harvard Trust Company, and var- 
ious other business and government 
organizations. 

In addition, he took part in the or- 
ganization and initial sessions of new 
management development programs 
in Italy and in the Philippines. Pro- 
fessor Williams is a director of the 
Cambridge Trust Company and the 
Northern Industrial Chemical Cor- 
poration. He is author of Cumulative 
Voting for Directors, co-author of 
Case Problems in Finance, and the 
author of various other articles and 
publications on business financial 
management. 

Doctor Fuller received his B.A. de- 
gree from Ohio University, attended 
the Harvard Law School and the Har- 
vard Business School, receiving his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
Harvard University. After serving as 
professor of economics and labor re- 
lations at Ohio University, Professor 
Fuller joined the Harvard Business 
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School as associate professor of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Doctor Fuller has been active as a 
consultant and in management devel- 
opment programs, in addition to be- 
ing an impartial arbiter in union- 
management disputes. He is co-author 
of Problems in Labor Relations. 


Marks, Borreson 


Leonard Marks Jr. received his 
B.A. degree from Drew University 
and his master’s degree from the Har- 
vard Business School. He is presently 
on a one-year leave of absence from 
the faculty of the Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business to serve 
as professor of finance at the Man- 
agement Development Institute, Laus- 
anne, Switzerland. Professor Marks 
will be joining the faculty of the sem- 
inar on his return from Switzerland 
in late summer. 

B. James Borreson received his 
B.A. degree from the University of 
Minnesota. After serving in various 
administrative capacities there, he 
joined the Harvard Business School 
as assistant dean and member of the 
faculty. In addition to his administra- 
tive duties at Harvard, Dean Borre- 
son taught the basic course in organi- 
zational administration. 

Last January, Dean Borreson mov- 
ed to the University of Maryland to 
become executive dean for student 
life at that institution. Dean Borreson 
is author of many articles in the area 
of personnel administration. 

Some of the most important policy 
and operating decision areas in com- 
munity bank management will be dis- 
cussed at the seminar in terms of 
specific cases. 


Subjects for Discussion 


The seminar’s curriculum includes 
cases dealing with investment prac- 
tices and policies; dividend policy, 
capital adequacy, and the raising of 
added capital; methods and view- 
points in controlling and increasing 
over-all bank profitability; the ap- 
praisal and extension of new banking 
services; competition for deposits; 
problems in the administration of hu- 
man organizations; the development 
of future bank managers; the selec- 
tion and utilization of a board of di- 
rectors; the role of the banker as ad- 
visor to business; and the responsibi- 
lities of the banker as a community 
leader. 

The exploration through the case 
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PCA Growth Threatens” 
Banks Farm Loan Role 


The trend toward larger farms, de- 
creasing farm population and better 
efficiency in agricultural production 
necessitate larger investments per 
farm and open up a vastly larger 
market for credit services. 

E. T. Savidge, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
and secretary of its Agricultural 
Commission, made this assertion at 
the annual conference of the Upper 
Midwest Agricultural Credit Council 
in Minneapolis. He said: 


More Credit Needed 


“Lenders may expect that, to a 
greater extent than in the past, credit 
—properly used—will be one of the 
tools by which farmers acquire and 
operate today’s efficient farm enter- 
prises. We can expect that the aver- 
age debt load per borrower will be 
much larger than we have been ac- 
customed to in the past, particularly 
among beginning farmers or for 
farmers on units being converted to 
new types of agriculture. 

“Banks continue to be an impor- 
tant source of credit for agriculture. 


method of these important banking 
problems by a group of senior bank 
officers under the leadership of an 
experienced faculty is expected to 
provide a unique and rewarding ex- 
perience for those attending the sem- 
inar. 

Arrangements for the school were 
worked out as the result of a rec- 
ommendation by the IBA Bank Study 
Committee, of which Reed H. Albig 
is chairman. Mr. Albig is chairman 
and president of The National Bank 
of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

Committee members included 
Joseph V. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson County Bank, Tecumseh, Ne- 
braska; William L. Gregory, presi- 
dent of the Easton-Taylor Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; G. R. 
Lockhard, president, The Bank of 
West Frankfort, Illinois; Clarence 
Pregler, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Minco, Oklahoma, and 
George Senn, President of The Evans 
National Bank, Angola, New York. 


About 93 per cent of the banks of 
the nation make agricultural loans 
of some types; and as of January 1, 
1958, they held over $5 billion in 
farm paper. 

“However, if the banks are to con- 
tinue their leadership in the agri- 
cultural lending field, they must be 
alert to the credit needs of a rapidly 
changing agriculture and adjust their 
financing practices to meet the cur- 
rent needs of farmers. 

“Since the end of World War II, 
the banks of this country have been 
subject to tremendous demands for 
loans of all types—for industrial and 
business expansion, home building, 
and consumer durables, for example 
—and consequently, bankers may not 
have been aware of the rapid growth 
of competition being provided by 
Production Credit Associations in the 
agricultural lending field. 


PCA Volume Triples 


“During the past 10 years, the 
volume of PCA loans has increased 
307 per cent, while comparable non- 
real-estate loans of commercial banks 
increased only 229 per cent. During 
the past two years, PCA loans in- 
creased 37 per cent, compared with 
a bank loan rise of 10 per cent. 

“The associations, on June 30, 
1957, had a combined net worth of 
nearly $211 million, which is a 70 per 
cent increase over a 10-year period. 
If, during this period, they had not 
used earnings to retire $43.2-million 
of government capital, their equity 
capital could have more than tripled. 
This compares with an increase of 
about 60 per cent for country banks. 

“Another bit of evidence indicates 
that PCA’s appear to serve farmers 
who have more assets and greater 
equities than do the farmers ‘served 
by banks. The largest number of 
bank farm credit customers on June 
30, 1956, was in the group having a 
net worth of from $3,000 to $10,000, 
whereas the largest number of PCA 
customers had a net worth of from 
$10,000 to $25,000. This raises a 
question as to whether or not the 
more efficient farmers are going to 
PCA’s for their credit needs.” 
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' State Bank A 
Assets Reach 
Record High 


During 1957, assets of the nation’s 
9,389 state-supervised banks reached 
a new record-high level of $138,071,- 
319,000, an increase of $4,315,260,- 
000, or 3.2 per cent, above 1956. 

This was disclosed by the 27th an- 
nual study of assets and liabilities of 
state-supervised banks in the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, just 
completed by the State Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The study is included in a booklet 
entitled “The Condition and Opera- 
tion of State Banks,” which also con- 
tains the 24th annual study on earn- 
ings and expenses of state commercial 
banks. 

The two studies were made by the 
Committee on State Bank Research of 
the State Bank Division, which in- 
cludes L. A. Hollenbeck, chairman 
of board and president, Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, Iroquois, 
South Dakota, chairman; Arthur J. 
French, president, Farmers State 
Bank & Trust Company, Jacksonville, 
Illinois; and J. R. Meek, president, 
Security Bank, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa. 


Needs Being Met 


The 27th annual study of assets 
and liabilities of state banks covers 
9,389 banks, including 8,867 state 
commercial banks and 522 mutual 
savings banks. Collectively, these 
banks at the beginning of 1958 held 
loans and discounts amounting to 
$65,181,237,000, a gain of $2,813,- 
530,000, or 4.5 per cent, during 1957. 
Of this amount, the state commercial 
banks held $43,952,256,000, and the 
mutual savings banks held $21,228,- 
981,000. 

The percentage of loans and dis- 
counts to total assets was 47.2 per 
cent. These figures are generally taken 
as being indicative of credit services 
supplied by the local banks to meet 
the needs of their communities. 

In the composition of their assets, 
all state banks showed a decrease of 
$379,629,000 in holdings of United 
States government obligations dur- 
ing 1957. The decline was 1.1 per 
cent, to a total of $34,544,955,000. 
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U.S. EXECUTIVES CARRY LESS 
BLUBBER, NEW STUDY SHOWS 


Executives are getting thinner. In the last 15 years, the number of overweight 


executives has been reduced a third. 


This finding, the result of a study of 5,000 of the nation’s executives by the 
Life Extension Examiners, was disclosed by the Health Insurance Institute. 

The Life Extension Examiners, in existence for some 40 years, is a national 
medical group concerned with preventive medicine by way of regular medical 
examinations. Dr. Harry Johnson, its medical director, said that the main 
reason for the change is that executives have been made to realize the im- 
portance of keeping their weight down as a part of total personal health. Busi- 
ness and industry-sponsored health programs, through regular health exami- 
nations, have focussed attention on this help-yourself phase of staying well. 

“Overweight is the plague of the twentieth century,” Dr. Johnson said, “and 
is the outstanding health hazard in America today. Too much fat destroys 
people as surely as disease and, although the process is long drawn out, is a 


certain killer.” 


“By keeping his weight down, the executive has made himself less vulnerable 
to such over-forty disablers as heart disease, diabetes, and high blood pres- 


” 
sure. 


“Today, only 15.2 per cent of executives are more than 10 per cent above 
normal weight, a big improvement over 15 years ago when 29 per cent of 
executives were too heavy. Under age 40, the percentage of overweight execu- 


tives is 11.2.” 


According to health insurance statistics, approximately thirty million per- 
sons, or a fifth of the U. S. population, are overweight. Studies indicate that the 
average individual can expect his weight to increase from two to four pounds 
every five years up to age 60. A man of average height who weighs 150 pounds 
at age 29, can expect a weight increase of four pounds by the time he is 34. At 
45, he can normally expect to weigh 160, and by 60, he probably will weigh 
163 pounds, This is a gain of 13 pounds over 35 years, and does not represent 


overweight. 


lY 
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THE HAWAIIAN MOTIF predominated 
First State Bank, New Brighton, Minnesota, on May 2. In this photo, Harold J. 
Pohlad and his wife welcome a customer, upon whose lapel Mrs. Pohlad pins an 
orchid from Hawaii. Three thousand people visited the bank on “May Day,” and 


every woman visitor got an orchid. 
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during the May Day celebration at the 


New York “ 


Independents 
Elect Officers 


Charles W. Hawkins, president of 
The First National Bank of Spring 
Valley, New York, has been elected 
the first president of the Community 
Banks of New York State, an organ- 
ization of independents. 

Soon, the group is expected to af- 
filiate formally with the Independent 
Bankers Associations of America as 
an IBA division. 

Other officers elected at a meeting 
in Albany were: Leo E. Homrighaus, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Dolgeville, and E. B. Winkworth, 
president of the Solvay Bank of 
Solvay, vice presidents; Charles J. 
Machleid, president of the Peninsula 
National Bank, Cedarhurst, Long Is- 
land, secretary, and William A. 
Liefke, vice president of The Citizens 
Trust of Schenectady, treasurer. 

The program of the organization 
of community banks include these 
points: no change in banking district 
boundaries, opposition to establish- 
ment of new holding companies and 
no additional branches for savings 


banks. 


Capital Backing 
Each Worker 
Rises Sharply 


Average capital investment per pro- 
duction worker has risen by more 
than 80 per cent in the past decade, 
reflecting the fundamental role play- 
ed by savings and investment in the 
American economy, according to data 
compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The per worker capital investment 
figure at the middle of last year was 
estimated at $16,000. The comparable 
figure was less than $9,000 in 1948, 
when the post-World War II boom 
in plant and equipment expenditures 
was getting underway. Petroleum, to- 
bacco and chemicals were the indus- 
tries with the largest investment per 
production worker, according to the 
latest data. 
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Economic Comeback for Farmer 


After being low man on the eco- 
nomic totem pole since 1955, the 
farmer is making an astonishing 
comeback, TIME magazine reported 
in a recent issue. 

In mid-April, the magazine said, 
prices received by farmers were 9.8 
per cent higher than a year ago, while 
the prices farmers pay are up only 
3 per cent. 

The net improvement will push an- 
nual farm income to $13 billion in 
1958, it is estimated, compared to 
$11.5 billion last year. Here is what 
has happened to individual farm com- 
modity prices in the last year. 

© Beef prices are up 30 per cent, 
spreading joy from Texas to the feed 
lots of Kansas City. 

@ Hog prices have risen 20 per 


Bank Women v 


Featured at 
S. Cal Meeting 


A panel discussion on the subject 
of “Women in Banking” featured the 
April dinner meeting of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of Southern 
California at the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more. The association’s president, J. 
R. Pattillo, vice president, The Bev- 
erly Hills National Bank and Trust 
Company, presided at the meeting, 
which was attended by over 200 
members. 


Recognizing the increasing number 
of women in banking, the panel was 
made up entirely of the ladies, with 
Mrs. Bee Bush, vice president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, acting as 
moderator. Other panel members 
were: Mrs. Eva Bailey, cashier, Home 
Bank, Compton; Mrs. Edith Schaaf, 
secretary and assistant cashier, Bev- 
erly Hills National Bank & Trust 
Company; Miss Barbara Maxwell, 
assistant cashier, First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego; Mrs. 
Margaret Archer, assistant cashier, 
Buttonwillow National Bank, and 
Mrs. Audrey Clemens, director, Santa 
Monica Commercial and Savings 


Bank. 
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cent and have held at that point long 
after most economists expected a sea- 
sonal break. 

©@ Eggs were selling for 25 per 
cent more, at a price that most poul- 
try men feared might produce cus- 
tomer rebellion. 

@ Partly because of the Florida 
freeze but also because of continued 
high demand, fresh vegetables are 
selling at 40 per cent higher. 

@ The once heavily subsidized po- 
tato was selling, unaided, at more 
than 150 per cent higher, carrying 
the new farm prosperity all the way 
up to Maine’s Aroostook County. 

According to the magazine, Cen- 
tral Iowa Farm Business Associa- 
tion’s annual report on 153 repre- 
sentative farms showed net income 
in 1957 averaged $11,200, or 32 per 
cent over 1956’s $8,467 and more 
than two-and-one-half times 1955’s 


WHO’S SWAMPED WITH WORK? 


Recent articles on the subject of 
bank automation indicate that some 
writers are mixing in a little fiction 
to ‘soup up’’ what otherwise appear 
to be factual presentations. Of par- 
ticular interest to us was One state- 
ment that “.. . many check litho- 
graphing firms that have not added 
space and equipment are operating 
so close to full capacity that they 
are reluctant to take on additional 
check imprinting business.” 


Now we know this chap didn’t mean 
us, but we wonder if our bank cus- 
tomers know it. Perhaps we'd better 
toss out a few facts. For one thing, 
we have built eight new buildings 
since the war and are starting on our 
ninth this month. We have kept our- 
selves broke buying new equipment, 
and this year will spend three times 
depreciation. We have doubled our 
business each five-year period for 
the past twenty years and have 
scarcely felt the strain. We can double 
it again for automation. 








low of $4,235. 

Nationally, farm business was no- 
ticeably better in every section except 
the Southeast, where row-crop farm- 
ers have been hit by weather and 
acreage cuts, but livestock and poul- 
try farmers are prospering. 

According to TIME, most farmers, 
having been through the mill, were 
being prudent with their new pros- 
perity. In Fresno, California, heart 
of the San Joaquin Valley machine- 
farming area, a bank farm-loan rep- 
resentative said: “I never saw so 
many farmers come in ahead of time 
and pay off their loans.” 

The Iowa Life Insurance Company 
reported its sales to farmers through 
April were up 78 per cent over last 
year. And, said Red Oak Agent Stan- 
ley Fagerland: “When the farmer gets 
around to buying life insurance, you 
know he is getting back on his feet.” 




















As for working close to full capacity, 
we certainly hope we will always be in 
this position...orat least closeenough 
so that wecan makea profit. Wealways 
try to keep a cushion to take care of 
peak loads, and we anticipate that we 
will need this cushion as bank auto- 
mation develops. In the meantime, 
we definitely are not swamped with 
work, so if you have one order, or one 
hundred thousand orders, we would 
be happy to take on the business. 


There is no doubt that the redesign- 
ing of bank checks for mechanized 
handling will create problems for the 
printer, but if banks will request 
changes when they need them, the 
work can be spread out and bottle- 
necks can be avoided. Just as it took 
time to decide on a common machine 
language,and still moretimeto devel- 
op the machines, so it will take time 
for the check printer to make altera- 
tions in his equipment and proce- 
dures. We do not believe that the de- 
mands upon us will be unreasonable. 












Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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An accountant 
save us an idea 
that adds up 





“Td like to be more systematic about 





my personal accounts,” our accountant 
remarked. “I wish I had a plan to make 
me save, every single payday.” 


We explained that we have the fin- 
est kind of mechanism for regular sav- 
ings—the plan for buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds through Payroll Savings. But 
she had given us an idea. If she was not 
familiar with our plan, there must be 
many other employees, too, who didn’t 
know we have such a system. 


We put ina call for our State Savings 

Bond Director. He sparked a com- 
' pany-wide plan that told our people 
about systematic buying of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. Every person on our pay- 
roll received an application card. 


Within days we had the best em- 
ployee participation we've enjoyed 
since the mid-forties. It showed that 
people welcome a chance to set up this 
soundest of investment plans. Today 
there are more payroll savers than ever 
before in peace time. Look up your 
State Director in the phone book or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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SPORTING GOODS 






































“What actually comes out is—‘Cut the cards! Ten dollars a stack!’ You'll have 
a game in no time.” 


Banker Warns Againstv 
‘Unbridled Spending’ 


America must maintain its long 
range economic strength despite high- 
er defense spending and the pressure 
for action to counter the current busi- 
ness decline. 

This assertion was made by H. 
Frederick Hagemann Jr., president of 
the Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, in his annual report to stock- 
holders. He said: 

“Now pressured as we may be by a 
business decline and intensified com- 
petition with the Russians. let us not 
resort to unsound economic proced- 
ures. 

“For the Federal Reserve Banks to 
ease money to the extreme that they 
did in 1953 and 1954 and for the 
government to resort to deficit financ- 
ing would be harmful to the encour- 
agement of savings and capital forma- 
tion and could start up the whole in- 
flationary spiral again, repeating past 
errors. 

“For us to resort to unbridled 
spending, unbalanced budgets, deficit 
financing and ultimate inflation as a 
solution to our problems instead of 
facing up to the facts of life would 
be playing into Russian hands. Such 
a course, if followed, almost inevit- 
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ably would push us sooner or later 
into wage and price controls, mate- 
rial and labor allocations and forced 
savings. 

“We would find ourselves adopting 
the Russian way of life in order to 
fight it. We would be helping to prove 
what some have contended, that when 
the chips are down a democracy can- 
not discipline itself in spending and 
we would be giving evidence of our 
lack of faith in our own basic Ameri- 
can principles. 

“The United States and Russia are 
joined in a war of ideologies. Russia 
is trying to prove that totalitarianism 
is better than free enterprise, that a 
system where the state is supreme 
and the individual the ward of the 
state is better than the American sys- 
tem where the individual is supreme 
and the state is his agent. 

“The Russians have boasted and 
predicted for years that they eventu- 
ally will convert us to their system. 
They have claimed that they ultimately 
will take us over without firing a shot 
by making us spend ourselves into 
insolvency and by making us ruin 
our currency. Time means nothing to 
them so we must be everlastingly on 
our guard.” 
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MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Midwest Independent Bank will sell substan- 
tial block of 512% FHA mortgages, all origi- 
nated locally in thriving community enjoying 
unprecedented industrial expansion. All single 
owner, residential properties, in city limits with 
municipal utilities. All mortgages carefully 
screened, minimum down payments or better— 
average maturity of 25 years. Will sell in 
blocks of $50,000 to $500,000. Box 173, c/o 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 


JOB WANTED 


Experienced loan officer, agricultural back- 
ground, desires to re-locate. Age 38, married. 
Excellent references. Box 222, c/o The INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER. 





83,400 ACRES’ 
BURN; IT'S LOW 


Forest fires in the nation were held 
to a record low of 83,400 last year, 
breaking the 100,000 mark for the 
first time, the United States Forest 
Service has reported. 

The 1957 record compares with 
143,000 forest fires in 1956 and 200,- 
800 in 1947, 

The area burned last year was 3,- 
409,000 acres, a little more than half 
the 6,605,000 acres consumed in 
1956. Ten years ago fires burned 23,- 
225,932 acres. 





be 


Supervisors 
Of State Banks 


Set Convention 


The 57th annual convention of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks will be held at the 
Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis 
September 17 to 19, it has been an- 
nounced by Alexander H. Miller, as- 
sociation president. 

Speakers scheduled to appear in- 
clude Ray M. Gidney, comptroller of 
the currency, and Jesse P. Wolcott, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 

For the first time this year, associ- 
ate member banks will be invited to 
the convention. These members are 
some 1,500 state banks which have 
enrolled as associate members under 
a program launched last year. 
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THE EDITOR 


MAYBE IT’S TRUE that a “near miss” generally is helpful 
only in a game of horseshoe or darts, but we have the 
feeling that the near miss scored by 
Missouri independent bankers in their 
efforts to amend the constitution of 
their state association will be very 
helpful to them. A story of the inci- 
dent appears elsewhere in this mag- 
azine. Briefly, the independents came 
within five votes of success in their 
effort to amend the Missouri Bankers 
= ™ Association constitution to this effect: 
MR. BELL “Tt shall be an objective of this asso- 
ciation to maintain and preserve the independent unit 
system of banking in Missouri.” The fact that the inde- 
pendents whipped together in a short time an effective 
organization to further their cause will not soon be for- 
gotten by anyone in the MBA, no matter what his senti- 
ments on the branch bank question. 

The independents in the “show me” state have 
demonstrated they are ready to fight to preserve 
the independent unit system of banking that has 
served so well in Missouri and elsewhere. 


the. ke 


ETERNAL YOUTH 





Some men never need glasses—they drink right out of 
the bottle. 


* ok * 


THERE SEEMS LITTLE DOUBT that electronic posting 
machines for checking account bookkeeping can save 
time and effort, but many bankers question how much 
extra training is required before the new equipment is 
worked smoothly into the bank’s accounting procedures. 
Those who fear the training task should be reassured by 
the experience of the City National Bank of Auburn, 
Indiana. James H. Carper, cashier, said that within a 
week after installation of a National Cash Register Post- 
Tronic machine, one operator had attained 300 balance 
changes an hour. 

City National has deposits of $5,250,000 and 2,500 
regular checking accounts. On an average day, some 
1,040 debits are posted, plus 200 credits and 700 balance 
changes. 

Mr. Carper says the bank formerly used two conven- 
tional machines with two balance proof plans, a system 
that required three employees. After the installation of 
the Post-Tronic, the bank found that two persons could 
handle the same work load with ease. 

The experience at City National indicates that the 
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By HOWARD BELL 


time has arrived when the small bank can cut itself in 
for some of the major benefits of bank automation. Re- 
member not long ago when the prevailing opinion was 
that it would be years before even partial automation 
would be practical for a small bank? 

It is of interest to note that the number of checking 
account records being kept electronically has climbed to 
4.5 million in the year since the first installation of a 
Post-Tronic posting machine. The estimate was made by 
NCR on the first anniversary of electronic posting. 

Post-Tronic machines were first installed at Passaic- 
Clifton (N.J.) National Bank & Trust Co. Orders for the 
new machines to date total more than $40 million, mak- 
ing it the best seller in the Dayton company’s 74-year 
history. Almost 2,000 of the machines already have been 
installed and the figure likely will be doubled by the end 
of the year. 


* Kk * 
PUNGENT SIMILE 


“MONEY, LIKE DUNG, does no good ‘til ’tis spread.” The 
quote voiced by Thomas Fuller in 1732, was called to our 
attention by a book we received in the mail recently from 
Ruby Lee Adams. Title of the book is “The World’s 


Greatest Traveler.” It’s a history of the American dollar. 
* Kk * 


DON’T KNOW HOW MANY of you get the opportunity to 
read the output of Herbert A. Leggett, but he is among 
our top favorites in the financial writing field because of 
his knack of mixing humor with facts. 

Mr. Leggett edits ARIZONA PROGRESS, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Valley National Bank, a chain organization 
with 50 offices in Arizona. We don’t like any form of 
chain banking, but we want to be counted among the 
admirers of Mr. Leggett. 

When Editor Legget had a heart attack a few months 
ago, he wrote of it in his publication. The piece was done 
in his usual light vain. Then in the latest issue of ARIZONA 
PROGRESS was a fine bit of writing that obviously was 
done by a man who had recently experienced what he 
was writing about. We want to share this with you so 
are reprinting Mr. Leggett’s essay, carried in his publi- 
cation under the headline “Comes The Dawn:” 

A long illness is very educational. It is also quite dis- 
turbing, not because of the illness itself, but because it 
upsets one’s established routine both physical and mental. 
It is about the only way to get completely out of the rut 
or rat race, as the case may be, that most of us find 
ourselves in. 

When they cart you off to the hospital, you no longer 
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have any voice, vote or veto power over anything. You 
may have been the boss at home or in the office but now 
you are just a puppet and a statistic. You have also lost 
your privacy and cannot even go to the bathroom un- 
attended. This is the crowning humiliation because the 
bathroom has long been a real as well as symbolic haven 
of refuge for harrassed humans. 

At first, however, you feel pretty good. It is comforting 
to find that you are still alive and not checking in at the 
pearly gates. There is a sense of relief, too, as you realize 
that tomorrow morning you need not shave and scurry 
off to the salt mine. But, after a few days of welcome 
idleness, you begin to get restive. You start fretting about 
the many “projects” in various stages of incompletion 
which you should be working on. 

At the end of two weeks you are fit to be tied—and 
practically have to be. Then comes another blow. You 
can’t even stand up without help—let alone walk. But 
when the shock and irritation have worn off, you find 
yourself thinking of the permanently bedridden and those 
who have spent months or years in prison camps. You 
now have some inkling of what they have gone through. 
Gradually you become less smug, more sympathetic to- 
ward those who have been less lucky than you. 

The biggest lesson of all is that the world seems 
able to stagger along about as it always has—with- 
out your personal supervision. When you become 
reconciled to this, you get a fresh perspective on 
everything. You see new beauty in old familiar 
sights. For example, each morning’s sunrise. 
Chances are you haven’t really noticed it for years. 
Suddenly it becomes a very thrilling and eagerly 
anticipated experience. Forgive us for being ser- 
ious—just this once. 


POSITIVE DECLARATION 


“1 like hard liquor, strong coffee, mild cigars and weak 
women.” 


IN WOOD RIVER, ILLINOIS, The First National Bank has 
assumed leadership in a community effort to change 
public psychology to the cheerful side as an anti-recession 
measure. Here is how Joseph L. Sladek, First National’s 
cashier, describes the bank’s effort to combat “the fear 
psychosis of the people:” 

Several weeks ago, our bank began putting into practice 
the idea of encouraging the people in the community to at 
least look at various pieces of merchandise, regardless of 
their lack of enthusiam to purchase at the regular outlets. 

If the people would not go to the stores to look at the 
merchandise displayed there and possibly make a pur- 
chase, we brought the merchandise to them. Our bank 
put a portion of our lobby at the disposal of the local 
merchants to display their wares. 

In that way potential customers stopped, looked, asked 
questions, and became interested without the fear of 
being sales pressured. 

In several instances eventual sales were made in 
the stores because those people were, without their 
knowing it, subjected to a sales treatment. Those 
people sold themselves by being reminded sub- 
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consciously of something they could or should 
have. Make it available to them and perhaps they 
will do the rest. 

As of now, each merchant desiring to do so will have 
that portion of our lobby to set up a display for a week. 
It could be said that we don’t care if this program goes 
on indefinitely because after only two weeks (two dis- 
plays) the results prove that we are accomplishing in 
our community what we set out to do—beat down the 
recession. 

The point that we would like to make and drive home 
to all concerned, which is everyone, including all busi- 
nesses and industries, is to imagine that if everyone con- 
cerned would do the same, there would no longer be any 
worry about how long, and how bad, this situation will 
last. This situation would dissipate and no longer exist. 

Whether anyone believes this will work or not, 
let them remember this, “It is better that we have 
tried and failed, than not to have tried at all.” 


* of * 
JUVENILE DIPLOMACY 


A small boy’s definition of a conscience: “Something 
that makes you tell your mother before your sister does.” 


* Kk * 


INTERESTING NOTE at a time when an increasing num- 
ber of banks are beginning to close their doors on Satur- 
day: 

The Chicago (Illinois) City Bank and Trust Company 
did a market study which showed there was a demand 
among customers for Saturday hours, so the bank has 
once again opened its doors for business on Saturdays, 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Quite a switch from the current 
trend. 


* kk * 


A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


It’s all right for a girl to look as if she were poured 
into the dress, provided too much hasn’t settled to the 
bottom. 


* Ke * 


IN THE MAIL the other day came a red penciled copy 
of a brief item we ran a few issues back on the promo- 
tion in the same bank of one man to executive vice presi- 
dent and another to assistant cashier. The item was 
three paragraphs long, and between the first. and third 
paragraphs our account “promoted” the assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president. Bet he wishes it were true. 

EVERY EDITOR dies a little when there’s an error in his 
publication. An error in print is so irretrievable. We’re 
still looking for something, like maybe a super DDT, that 
will kill off all errors, but haven’t much hope the search 
will be successful. 


*  * 


HOT AIR SPECIAL 
To those who talk and talk and talk, 
This adage should appeal: 
“The steam that blows the whistle, 


Will never turn the wheel.” 
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St. Paul, Minnesota—James E. 
Fitzgerald has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Agencies in Iowa for 
the Western Life Insurance Company, 
it was announced by Robert L. Utne, 
Western’s regional sales vice presi- 
dent in St. Paul. Mr. Fitzgerald will 
have his office in Des Moines. 


New York City—Various 
changes in organization at American 
Express Company have been an- 
nounced by Ralph T. Reed, president. 

P. W. Bradford, senior vice presi- 
dent, will become executive vice pres- 
ident of the American Express Com- 
pany, Inc., the subsidiary which di- 
rects the company’s overseas opera- 
tions, succeeding Frank Groves, who 
retires June 1. 

Howard L. Clark continues as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the parent 
American Express Company. 

Olaf Ravndal, Robert R. Mathews, 
and Robert C. Townsend have been 
elected senior vice presidents. Mr. 
Ravndal continues as treasurer. 

F. B. Harding was elected senior 
vice president of the overseas subsid- 
iary. 

James A. Henderson and Douglas 
F. Bushnell were elected vice presi- 
dents of the parent company, and 
Wallace A. Campbell was elected 
comptroller of both companies. 


Martinsville, Virginia—C. C. 
Crenshaw has been elected auditor of 
The First National Bank of Martins- 
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ville and Henry County, it was an- 
nounced by S. S. Flythe, president. 
Mr. Crenshaw joined the staff of The 
First National in July, 1947, and 
was elected assistant cashier in Jan- 
uary, 1955. Mr. Flythe said the bank, 
which has four offices and resources 
in excess of $21.5 million, appointed 
Mr. Crenshaw to the post because 
the board of directors “felt the need 
of broadening audit procedures.” 


Michigan City, Indiana—Ap- 
pointment of Robert W. Cleveland as 
assistant cashier 
of the Citizens 
Bank has been 
announced by El- 
mer W. Heitman, 
president. Mr. 
Cleveland, a resi- 
dent of Crown 
Point, for the 
past 10 years has 
been with the 
Gary National Bank. He is a graduate 
of Indiana University, with a degree 
in finance. Mr. Cleveland is a veteran 
of the Korean War. In his new post, 
he will serve in the Operations De- 
partment. 





MR. CLEVELAND 


Suffolk, Virginia—R. Rawles 
Woodward, owner of an insurance 
agency here, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the American 
Bank and Trust Company. Mr. Wood- 
ward has been active in insurance and 
real estate management since 1929, 
except for a three-year period during 
World War II when he served as an 
officer with the Marine Corps. 


San Francisco, California— 
Mrs. Theresa Elliott, supervisor of 


the Customer Relations Department 
for the Bank of California, has been 
named chairman of the National Wo- 
men’s Committee of the American 
Institute of Banking. Mrs. Elliott also 
has been a member of AIB since 
1951. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Mrs. 
Eugenie Anderson, former ambassa- 
dor to Denmark, addressed the Minn- 
esota Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at is annual banquet in the 
Nicollet Hotel here, May 21. Mrs. 
Anderson, who was America’s first 
woman ambassador, spoke on “Di- 
plomacy for our Times.” 

Among the guests at the banquet 
was Miss Centennial Minnesota, 


Diane Albers. 
& 


St. Louis, Missouri—Appoint- 
ment of Homer T. Bruce to the staff 
of the Instalment Loan Department 
of the State Bank & Trust Company 
of Wellston has been announced by 
Philip C. Kopitsky, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Bruce formerly was as- 
sociated with a bond investment and 
finance company. He was graduated 
from the University of Kentucky and 
Spencerian College in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

e 


Oakland, Iowa—Mrs. William 
L. Spencer, wife of the former presi- 
dent of the Oakland Savings Bank, 
presented an oil-painted portrait of 
her late husband to the bank’s board 
of directors at a special ceremony re- 
cently. Mr. Spencer was president of 
the bank from 1912 until his death 
in 1956. His son, Harold, is now 
president of the bank. J. J. Evans is 
executive vice president. 
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Detroit, Michigan—Ray R. Ep- 
pert, who started a successful busi- 
ness career by selling adding ma- 
chines to banks in Ogden, Utah, in 
1921, has been named president of 
Burroughs Corporation. He succeeds 
the late John S. Coleman, who died 
of a heart attack April 13. 

Mr. Eppert, 55, has been closely 
associated with banks, bankers and 
their problems since the start of his 
business career. He has been execu- 
tive vice president of Burroughs since 


1951 and a director since 1948. 
& 


Houston, Texas—Election of 
Harold P. Kittleband as assistant 
vice president in charge of business 
development was announced by 
Charles L. Bybee, president of Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company. 

A native of East Texas, Mr. Kittle- 
band is a graduate of Texas A&M 
College and holds a pre-standard cer- 
tificate from American Institute of 
Banking. He entered banking as a 
staff member of First National Bank 
in Houston in 1936. In 1949 he 
joined the staff of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Beaumont, where he 
remained until 1955, when he re- 
turned to Houston. 


Los Angeles, California— 
Three officials of The Independent 
Community Banks have been elected 
directors of Group 5, California 
Bankers Association. Elected to CBA 
offices were M. P. Illitch, president 
of Independent Community Banks 
and chairman of the board, South- 
west Bank, Inglewood; H. A. Renfro, 
ICB executive committee member and 
executive vice president of the Bank 
of Encino, and John Greenberg, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the First State 
Bank, Lynwood. Organized a year 
ago, Independent Community Banks 
is an association made up of com- 
munity owned and locally controlled 
banks in Southern California. 


Chicago, Illinois—Edward G. 
Van de Ven has been elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the National Bank of Austin, succeed- 
ing Howard R. Brintlinger, who died 
February 28. Mr. Van de Ven has 
been with the bank since 1919, join- 
ing it immediately after graduating 
from high school. 
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JUDICIOUS USE of ivory-colored face brick in stack bond style, stone trim, 
aluminum and glass provides an impressive front for the newly-remodeled 
Western State Bank in Marshall, Minnesota. The entry is 10 feet wide and 15 
feet high. Floor space was doubled when the bank remodeled, chiefly because 
of acquisition of an adjacent store. Below, at the flower laden desk of President 
A. E. Persons (center), there is a brief time out from Open House welcoming 
for a look at the bank’s statement by J. J. DeSutter (left), assistant cashier, Mr. 
Persons and W. A. Regnier, cashier. The remodeling project cost about $100,000. 












ee 


ATTRACTIVE LOBBY of the Decorah State Bank, Decorah, Iowa, shows part 
of the results of a $105,000, 16 month remodeling project the bank completed 
recently, The number of teller windows was doubled, a drive-in was added, the 
interior was air and d conditioned, both natural and electric lighting were 





improved. Below, the bank’s top officers inspect a painting of White Bear, Win- 
nebago Indian who is a direct descendant of Waukon Decorah, after whom the 
city was named. From left are J. Norman Lee, vice president; Alvin S. Renaas, 
vice president and cashier, and W. P. Ronan, president. The painting, a real 











traffic-stopper, hangs in the lobby. 





Canal Winchester, Ohio— 
James W. Huffman, president of the 
Motorists Mutual Insurance Company 
of Columbus and former United 
States Senator from Ohio, has been 
elected a director of The Canal Win- 
chester Bank. He fills the vacancy 
created by the death of Mrs. Anna 
Moore, who served 36 years as a di- 
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rector and vice president. Mr. Huff- 
man is former president of the board 
of trustees at Ohio State University 
and at one time served as director of 
commerce for the State of Ohio. 


San Diego, California—Two 
appointments to the Trust Depart- 
ment of San Diego Trust & Savings 
Bank have been announced by J. W. 
Sefton Jr., president. The appointees 
are Floyd Wilkins Jr., named assis- 
tant trust officer, and Charles Faul- 
wetter, appointed assistant to the trust 
officer. 

Mr. Wilkins, an attorney, attended 





the University of California and did 
postgraduate work at Harvard Law 
School. 

Mr. Faulwetter, a native of Wis- 
consin, also attended the University 
of California and did postgraduate 
work at Stanford Law School. 


Miami, Florida—David Class, 
cashier of Riverside Bank, has been 
named president of the Miami Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking. 
Mr. Class was supervisor of the chap- 
ter’s record enrollment during the 
past year, has been on the board of 
governors for the past five years 
and has served as treasurer and first 
vice president of the Chapter. 


New York, New York—William 
T. Fallon, widely known in the bank 
automation field, has been appointed 
manager of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company’s newly created New 
York City Bank Division. Mr. Fallon 
has been affiliated with NCR for the 
past 12 years as a member of the 
company’s accounting machine or- 
ganization. He is a graduate of Holy 
Cross College. 


Long Beach, California— 
Dwight L. Robbins, a veteran of 30 
years of banking in this area, has 
been elected president of the Bank of 
Belmont Shore. Edward F. Nelson, 
formerly with the Bank of America, 
was elected executive vice president. 
The change resulted from the pur- 
chase of controlling shares from 
James H. Nicholson, president of the 
bank before December, 1957. 








“Mind telling me what your bill will 
be? I’d like to know whether I have 
anything to live for.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER photos at top 
of page demonstrate how the Security 
State Bank, Glencoe, Minnesota, pur- 
chased an adjacent store for more 
space, then unified the two buildings 
by skilful use of new brick, addition 
of a canopy and a change in window 
and door arrangements. The project 
cost about $100,000. Right: Security 
President Arthur W. Hoese tries one 
of two “Treasure Chest” keys brought 
in during Open House celebration by 
Mrs. Lewis Shepley (in print dress) 
and Mrs. Warren Shepley. Sandra 
Shepley, 4, is paying close attention 
to the attempt to open the chest, 
but Judy Shepley, 6, only has eyes 
for the photographer. The chest 
yielded merchandise and cash prizes. 


Richmond, Indiana—Seven top 
executive changes at the Second Na- 
tional Bank of 
Richmond, all to 
become effective 
July 1, were an- 
nounced recently. 
Retiring, under 
the bank’s retire- 
ment plan adopt- 
ed in 1957, are 
Dudley N. Elmer, 
chairman of the 
board since January of 1953 and as- 
sociated with the bank since 1903, 
and Edwin G. Crawford, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the East Main 
Street Bank since it was opened in 


December, 1953, and who has been 
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with the bank since 1909. 
Ernest Z. Elleman, president of the 
bank since January, 1953, and associ- 


MR. JOHNSON MR. PARSHALL 


MR. MASON MR. PRITCHARD 








ated with it since 1935, will succeed 
Mr. Elmer as chairman of the board. 

Benjamin N. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent since 1953 and a director of the 
bank since 1933, will become presi- 
dent. 

Jesse O. Parshall, vice president 
and cashier since 1946 and associated 
with the bank since 1915, will become 
executive vice president. 

Walter Q. Mason, vice president 
since 1951 and with the bank since 
1919, becomes vice president and 
cashier. William H. Pritchard, assist- 
ant cashier, will become manager of 
the East Main Street branch. 


* 
Chillicothe, Missouri—Paul W. 


Louden has been elected executive 
vice president and managing officer 
of the Chillicothe State Bank. Mr. 
Louden, who has been active in the 
banking and mortgage business in 
Missouri for more than 25 years. 
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Dear Old Friend: 

I have your clipping about the 
bank debacle at Halfway, Oregon. 
Also, your cryptic note attached: 
“What do you think about this?” 

Well, the situation at Halfway was 
tragic. So, also, were the situations 
at Ellenville, New York; Sumter, 
South Carolina, and Yorktown, 
Texas. As tragic as they were, they 
are made more regrettable because 
they could have been either pre- 
vented or alleviated by a reasonable 
audit and control program—or could 
have been entirely covered by excess 
fidelity insurance through Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League. 

Any plea that the excess fidelity 
coverage wasn’t known to the bank 
management will not hold. The ex- 
cess fidelity coverage offered by the 
league has been adequately brought 
to the attention of the bankers of 
America, time and time again. 

I think it is time now for some 
bankers to face up to the situation. 
It is especially timely because the 
Surety Association of America, after 
some years of an ostrich-like atti- 
tude, has come up with a kind of an 
answer to the problem of excess cov- 
erage. 

I don’t think their answer is the 
right answer, but in face of steady 
progress by the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League the Surety Associ- 
ation had to do something. I never 
did like for anyone to do something 
for me because he was forced to do 
so. That’s exactly the way I feel about 
the Surety Association of America. 


Prefers League Plan 


Everyone is entitled to his own 
idea, but for me and mine the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League pro- 
vided excess fidelity coverage when 
the Surety Association didn’t, or 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t. Therefore, as 
long as the league provides it, I'll 
take its merchandise. 

The sturdy few who pioneered this 
idea, who stayed when the going was 
rough, who smiled and kept on fight- 
ing when the indifference of 12,000 
banks was hard to understand, de- 
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serve and get my appreciation. I am 
by no means convinced that the Sure- 
ty Association has come up with 
something that fills the void that ex- 
isted until the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League was organized. | 
am not under any illusion as to who 
forced the discovery provision in 
bankers’ bonds. It was the league. 

I know some banks with up to $100 
million of deposits who ought to help 
support the Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League by taking the league’s 
excess fidelity coverage, just to show 
their interest and endorsement and 
appreciation of the work of the 
league. 

I know many small banks which 
do not have the excess coverage, who, 
just because they are a part of the 
small, independent, unit banking sys- 
tem, ought to support the league and 
take its excess fidelity coverage. 


Hurts Independents 


Why? Because every time a small 
bank, such as the one at Halfway, 
Oregon, or Yorktown, Texas, goes 
under, the proponents of multiple 
banking smile like the cat who has 
just finished eating the canary. “It 
couldn’t happen to us,” they say. 
“Tt’s always the little bank in which 
these large losses develop. We are 
better managed, have better audits 
and control systems and maintain ad- 
equate fidelity coverage.” 

The small bank cannot always 
match the service the large bank of- 
fers, but it can always maintain ade- 
quate fidelity coverage, and at a cost 
that is not prohibitive—thanks to the 
league. 

The bad thing about such state- 
ments by the multiple-minded boys 
is that they are generally true. But 
they need not be true. The Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League car- 
ries on an educational program—and 


S 
Controls Can Prevent the 


hs Tragedy of Defalcation 


has done so almost from its incep- 
tion. The league’s program is geared 
to benefit the small banks. The larger 
ones don’t need it. 

Even with the educational pro- 
gram, excess fidelity insurance is ad- 
visable to protect the public, the 
shareholders, the community. No one 
has ever been able to adequately in- 
ventory all the things that happen 
when a bank fails in a small com- 
munity. I don’t care if every deposi- 
tor is paid in full. I don’t care if ev- 
ery shareholder finally recovers ev- 
ery penny of his investment, with div- 
idends. I don’t care if a new bank 
takes over with new management in 
24 hours after the older bank closes. 


Banker’s Responsibility 


Even so, there are intangible losses 
to the community that can never be 
measured. There are always painful 
disruptions and dislocations to every 
bank failure. The small banker has 
an obligation to the banking com- 
munity at large, as well as his local 
responsibility to depositors, share- 
holders, community. 

It is my opinion that the small 
banks of the United States could do 
nothing better than provide the 
league’s excess fidelity coverage, not 
only because of the specific benefits 
for each bank but for the more gen- 
eralized benefit of banking as a 
whole. 

I know two large city banks which 
really have no need for the league’s 
excess coverage, but, to emphasize 
their appreciation of the league’s en- 
deavors, have taken the excess fidel- 
ity coverage. They are glad to kick in 
a few dollars annually to the only 
group which had the courage to see 
the need and took steps to provide 
it. When the group idea could not be 
sold to American surety companies, 
the league presented the problem to 
Lloyd’s and secured the coverage. 

That’s what I think about the Half- 
way, Oregon situation. That’s what I 
think about the average small bank 
and its fidelity coverage. 

I hope to hear that you have joined 
the League inside of a week. 
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WHAT THEY'RE SAYING ... 


“The preservation and promotion of independent state 
banks in California, in this day of increased bigness and 
monopoly, is the administrative policy of your superin- 
tendent of banks. We believe we must resist monopoly of 
any kind and must not permit any action that will en- 
courage the swallowing up of the remaining small inde- 
pendent banks in California.” 


WILLIAM A. BURKETT, California superintendent 
of banks, in report to Governor Knight 


Statement of Purpose 


Helps Any Law 


Carrying out a provision of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, the Federal Reserve Board has sent 
to Congress a report on results of the administration of 
the act and recommendations for changes in it. 

Without going into detail on specific recommendations 
in the 111-page report, it can be stated that the board’s 
main concerns were the lack of a good statement of pur- 
pose in the statute and the numerous exemptions in it. 
The board observed that “as a result of the various ex- 
emptions and other special provisions, the legislation 
falls short of achieving” its objectives. 

What are these objectives? As was pointed out by the 
board, the best way to clarify the goals of the law would 
be to include in it a statement of purpose, exactly what 
the law is supposed to accomplish. 

Shortly after the act became law, a New York bank 
stock analyst said that Congress, by approving the Bank 
Holding Company Act, had “given its blessing” to a new 
“triple banking system.” The analyst went on to say that 
the act provided the means for “pole vaulting” state 
branch banking laws. 

Any such moves as the bank stock analyst envisaged 
would have been a perversion of the law’s purpose. If he 
had been more familiar with the background of the legis- 
lation, maybe he wouldn’t have sounded off as he did. 

It seems to us that the best way to set the analyst and 
others straight is to include in the law this statement: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, in 
accordance with which policy all of the provisions of this 
act shall be interpreted, to control the creation and ex- 
pansion of bank holding companies; to separate their 
business of managing and controlling banks from unre- 
lated businesses; and generally to maintain competition 
among banks and to eliminate the danger inherent in un- 
due concentration of economic power through centralized 
control of banks; and to subject the business and affairs 
of bank holding companies to examination and regula- 
tion. 
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Embezzlements Hit 
Large Banks, Too 


We were doing some reading the other day on the 
ever-interesting subject of embezzlement and came upon 
a list of embezzlements reported during the last half of 
1957. 

In going through the list we were brought up short by 
the fact that two Bank of America branches were in- 
cluded in the 31 entries. This snapped our head a bit 
because we’ve been told so often that large branch or- 
ganizations such as the Bank of America have just about 
eliminated the defalcation problem. 

After noting the two Bank of America branches, we 
took a longer and harder look at the entire list and found 
that 15 of the 31 losses had occurred in large city banks, 
including some branch and holding company operations. 

This set us to wondering about why all the emphasis 
on embezzlements in small banks. In fact, we’ve en- 
countered individuals who assured us that it was only 
small banks which give the banking industry a black eye 
because of embezzlements. 

Our feeling is that the advertising and public relations 
campaigns of the large banks must have considerable 
to do with the widespread impression that embezzlement 
is chiefly a problem of the small banks. There’s nothing 
direct in the large banks’ efforts that leaves this impres- 
sion, but here’s how we think it works: 

Big banks, with sizable appropriations for advertising 
and public relations, are ever presented to bankers—and 
the general public—in their growth and service role. 
From these advertisements comes the definite and last- 
ing impression that these banks are big and are doing 
a lot for their customers and the community. 

Most small banks have little or nothing in the way of 
an advertising or PR program. Their service to customers 
and community is generally unheralded. But when em- 
bezzlement hits a small bank, it makes the headlines. 
There is nothing to offset the bad news, so the public, 
in time, begins to associate the defalcation problem with 
small banks. 

Because of this unfortunate and unhappy association, 
we think it’s especially important that small banks take 
every possible step, with internal audits and controls, 
to block the efforts of any would-be embezzler. 





We disclaim authorship of this statement, even though 
we know it’s well phrased. The statement of purpose was 
included in the act it was approved in the House by a 
vote of 371 to 24. On the Senate side, however, the dec- 
laration was dropped. Its restoration would be a good 
idea. 
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Banker Paul Fleming and Purina Dealer Marion Beach 
see a bright future for agriculture in Jersey County. 


BANKER BUILDS VOLUME 
THROUGH PURINA DEALER 


“While we make many loans 
direct to farmers,” says Presi- 
dent Fleming of The State Bank 
of Jerseyville, Illinois, ‘‘a con- 
siderable volume of profitable 
rural business has come to us 
through our local Purina Dealer 
here in Jerseyville, the Beach 
Grain Company. And our 
charge-offs on rural loans in the 
last ten years have been prac- 
tically nil.” 


The Beach Grain Company has 
helped much to add to the 
bank’s volume by introducing 
new customers to the bank... 
by recommending farmers for 
loans... by discounting rural 


paper...by attracting rural 
folks to trade in Jerseyville... 
by helping farmers keep in- 
formed on new and more profit- 
able ways to manage livestock. 


The bank finds that it can rely 
upon the dealer’s recommenda- 
tion of loan-seeking farmers and 
believes that such paper is much 
better because of the dealer’s 
close work with farm folks. 


* * * * 


The Purina Dealer in yourtownisa 
good man to know. He can prove 
to be one of your best customers 
and a source of new business 
for you and for the community. 


PURINA... your PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 
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A Progress Report to America’s Bankers... 


* 


y 4 046 MWalional — 


Over 4,500,000 checking 
@ The latest PROGRESS REPORT to e ° 
the bankers of America shows that accounts in the United States 
ig National Post-Tronic machines are now posted with Sational 
POST-TRONIC machines... 


Now in use in 544 banks in 42 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Hawaii, Canada and Puerto Rico INSTALLATION PROGRESS: Machines 


Installations now in use 


On an average, ONE Post-Tronic APRIL 1957.... ie See 
machine replaced TWO conven- aay 1947... oo See 


tional posting machines OCTOBER 1957 129 472 


Savings range from 50% to 66% an- JANUARY 1958. ee FO 
— Se APRIL 1958.... ..428.....1643 


MAY 26, 1958.. ee 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


% Trade Mark 


The National Cash Register Company, bayten 9, ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








